THE DRAMA: TRAGEDY

passion, or of contending moral claims and principles
.. . Orestes, Antigone, Philoctetes, The Cid, Horace,
Cinna, Britannicus, Berenice, Clarissa, Jane Eyre.
'Iphigenia (in Goethe's play of that name)', says
Wolff, Vacillates between gratitude towards Thoas
and longing for home; the heroes of Racine between
love and duty; Calderon's Spaniards between the
behest of honour and their egotistical impulses. The
inner conflict is the.squl of these dramas,-,and Alfieri
contends thatttTs the soul of drama generally/1 Yet
there is nothing of this in Shakespeare* Even in those
tragedies, and there are two of them, where the action
does really seem to turn on a conflict of principles,
not merely of passion, the issue is never clearly
stated. I have already referred to the enigma of
Brutus' choice, his decision to join the conspirators.
Neither the ethical nor the political principles in-
volved are even adumbrated, for it is impossible to
accept as adequate the statement of his motives given
in the soliloquy in Act II. Scene L The speech, like
Macbeth's soliloquies, represents rather the turmoil
of a mind which does not understand its own impulses
and inhibitions, an irresolute mind catching at pre-
texts for an action to which some almost subconscious
process of thought and feeling has determined the
speaker. What he says represents but the flotsam and
jetsam of his perturbed mind:

Between the acting of a dreadful thing
And the first motion, all the interim is
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream:
The genius and the mortal instruments
Are then in council; and the state of man,
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then
The nature of an insurrection*

1 Max J. Wolff: Shakespeare, 1907,